Founder of Camp Currie remembered 


By Sally Alves 


Guest Column 


The sale of Camp Currie by Fort 
James Corp. has been of high interest 
to those of us who reside in the city of 
Camas. Camp Currie has been a big 
part of our city’s history. However, 
many residents know nothing of the 
man — early Camas pioneer John 
Currie — who was responsible for 
Camp Currie’s beginnings. 

John and Alice Currie moved to 
Camas from North Dakota during a 
Fourth of July parade in 1911. The 
streets were crowded with buggies 
and there was a long “comic” parade 
winding its way through the streets. 

It was 100 degrees in the shade 
when the young lawyer arrived, deter- 
nined to make his home here. In 
(899, at the end of the Spanish-Amer- 
can war, John had stopped in Port- 
and with his regiment. He saw how 
reautiful the area was and vowed to 
some back. Using a list of towns 
vhere a lawyer might practice, John 
sisited Camas, the last city on the list. 
Je knew immediately that Camas 
vas where he wanted to live. John 
narried Alice Currie in 1904. 


CITIZEN 
VIEW 


John and Alice’s first home in 


Camas was rented to him by John 
Roffler. The now historic home is 
John Roffler I, a Queen Anne Victori- 
an home located at Northeast 15th 
and Everett. I am proud to currently 
own this beautiful home. 

John had practiced law for four 
years in North Dakota after leaving 
his original home in Minneapolis. His 
law practice was welcomed by the cit- 
izens of Camas, who elected him the 
first city attorney in 1911. He served 
in that capacity for many years. G. M. 
Self was the justice of the town. John 
went into a business partnership with 
O. A. Stone, an undertaker in the real 
estate and insurance business. Stone 
did his undertaking in the back, while 
Currie took care of the front office. 
The old wooden building was located 
where the brick Farr Building is 
today. 

Currie helped organize the 
Farmer’s Co-operative Creamery, 


Clarke County Savings & Loan, the 
Mason Lodge, the Spanish War Veter- 
ans lodge, and was very active at St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church. He was 
named 1949’s “Camas First Citizen.” 

Attorney Currie was a visionary, 
predicting continued growth and in- 
vasion of Camas’ sites by manufac- 
turers because of its facilities — its 
railroad, its water transportation pos- 
sibilities, its highway, its abundance 
of electrical power and the nearness 
of the market. He believed a deep-sea 
channel to Camas would be one of its 
greatest advantages and pushed for 
the formation of a port district. 

“My ideas may be rather ambi- 
tious,” Currie said in 1924, “but with- 
out a vision the people perish and 
nothing we kave now was not regard- 
ed as visionary when it was started. 
Someday, these things will come 
true.” 

John and Alice had two daughters 
and a son. Billy, who was adored by 
his father, died of meningitis in 1925. 
Billy had belonged to a neighborhood 
club made up of boys who were 
preparing themselves to become Boy 
Scouts when they reached the age of 


i Currie, in his grief, continued 
to work with the other boys and a year 
later obtained a charter to organize a 
lodge for the Boy Rangers of Ameri- 
ca. The Ranger program was de- 
signed for boys 8 to 12, the rituals and 
activities were based on American In- 
dian lore and were organized into 
tribes bearing the names of authentic 
Indian nations. 

Each young brave was given a 
name taken from the tribal records 
and Eagle feathers were awarded for 
achievements. Currie sponsored the 
lodge through a quarter century and 
was lovingly called “Tecumseh” by 
the boys he helped, after the famous 
Shawnee chief. 

The J. D. Currie Youth Camp on 
Lacamas Lake was named in honor of 
John Currie, who denied by fate from 
seeing his own son grow to manhood, 
was a second father to hundreds of 
other men’s sons, until his own death. 

It is important that Camp Currie be 
preserved for future generations in 


the outstanding and historic tradition 
of John Currie. 


